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Hodge's. Among the extra illustrated works were the "Life of 
Garrick" (four volumes), "Life of Kemble" (ei^ht volumes) and the 
" Lives of Mrs. Siddons and Edmund Kean " (eight volumes). These 
are probably without rival, for during the twenty-five years that Mr. 
Wright had been collecting he spared neither trouble nor expense to 
make these books perfect. Perhaps, however, he was best known 
as an admirer of Dickens and Thackeray. Amid the many items 
relating to the former there was one of the only three manuscripts of 
Dickens outside the South Kensington Museum— viz., " The Battle of 
Life." This is an object of extraordinary interest, being probably the 
only complete manuscript of a book by Dickens that will ever be 
offered for sale. It brought £4PO. "The Great Life of Dickens," 
enlarged to twelve folio volumes, was undertaken by Mr. Wright, 
regardless of cost and expenditure, with the determination of making 
it the most complete and valuable life in existence. It comprises 
ilq autograph letters of Dickens and 400 other contemporary 
cewbrities. There are 450 portraits of literary and other eminent 
people, and 200 views of places connected with the great novelist or 
his works. As is stated in the catalogue, "It is impossible within 
the limits of an ordinary catalogue to do more than suggest the 
wealth of this truly monumental work." This number brought 
£Soo. 
In the next number I will give some further important prices. 



Efforts are being made to have mural painters and miniaturists 
represented in the American Art Section of the Paris Exposition next 
year which, with the broadminded encouragement of Commissioner 
Cauldwell, promise to be entirely successful. 



The latest addition to the Brooklyn Museum on the Park Plaza is a 
portrait by Wyatt Eaton, of the late William Cullen Bryant, painted 
in '79, and presented by Mr. William T. Evans. The portrait shows 
the head and shoulders of the old poet, and is full of dignity. It is 
painted with that free and individual touch which has been a notice- 
able point in the several portraits which Mr. Eaton has painted of 
famous literary men. 



The AFt Institute of Chicago continues to be substantially remem- 
bered by its friends. Mrs. Catherine M. White of Evanston left 
$200,000 to the Art Institute by. her will. The new acquisition to 
the funds of the institute consists of tracts and lots in Evanston, Glen- 
coe, Wilmette, and Winnetka, besides the Chicago holdings, which, 
it is understood, are the largest. In addition to the real estate, Mrs. 
White gives to the institute three Dresden vases, an onyx pedestal, 
and a number of paintings. She also made provision for the estab- 
lishment of three scholarships in the institute's art school, the recip- 
ients to be selected by the executors of the will. 



Also the Buffalo Fine Arts academy has become the possessor of a 
fund of $50,000, left by the will of the late Miss Gates, for the pur- 
pose of buying works of foreign artists. 



The sixth annual exhibition of American art, at Cincinnati, is a 
successful affair. Although only 197 works are shown, we find from 
the Catalogue that some of our best artists have contributed, many of 
the works having been seen in Eastern exhibitions. From the local 
critics words of praise are heard as to the character of these contri- 
butions. The efficient and painstaking direction of Col. A. T. Gos- 
horn and of Mr. J. H. Gest are making this a representative Museum 
for the Middle West. 



The Art Institute, Chicago, has just closed its eleventh annual ex- 
hibition of water-colors, pastels, and miniatures, by contemporary 
American artists, which included 441 works, and which was highly 
successful. 



The twenty-third annual report of the Trustees of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, of Boston just issued shows the excellent condition in 
which this important institution finds itself. Various bequests have 
been received, and the demand for better and more ample opportu- 
nities to display the art treasures may yet be gratified. 



AMERICAN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 

■ VI. 

THE GEORGE A. HEARN COLLECTION OF ANCIENT CHINESE PORCE- 
LAINS. 

T N a " Handbook of Ancient Chinese Porcelain," prepared A.D. 1765 
by Tang Ping Chun, in obedience to the commands of His Im- 
perial Majesty Chien Lung, is found a sketch of the origin and his- 
tory of the manijfactures of porcelain, of which the following is a 
translation : *- 

" Porcelain and pottery were produced from the most ancient 
times, and did not originate with Ya Ti (B.C. 2255). 

"In the writings of Yeh of the Sung Dynasty, it is declared that 
utensils of pottery existed from the time of Shun (B.C. 2317-2208), for 
in the time of the Three Dynasties and those of Chin and Hen these 
utensils were called pottery vessels. 

"Yeh must have based bis conclusion upon the statement in the 
' Annals of Chow' that Yu Ti held the art of making pottery in high 
regard, and upon the statement in the ' Book of Rites ' that the cup 
of Yu Ti was kept in the most sacred place in the Hall of Sacrifice. 

" The writings of Han Feitzu (B.C. 300) declare that Shun made 
utensils for purposes of eating, and it is further stated in the • History 
of the Five Emperors' (B.C. 2852-2205) that the kilns of Shun were 
upon the river bank, that he made all kinds of utensils at a place 
called Shou Chin, and that the pottery thus made was free from 
defects. 

" Yeh's statement was undoubtedly based upon these quotations. 

"The writer Tang Ping Chun has frequently seen a work pre- 
pared in the time of the Chou dynasty (B. C. 1122-255), '" which it 
is stated that Shen Nung (B.C. 2737) made vessels of pottery. 

" The ' Histoiy of Lu ' declares that the Emperor, ' Suei Jen,' made 
caldrons (B.C. 2657). 

" The ' Book of Origin ' says Shen Nung made amphoras, and 
Hsuan Yflan (B.C. 2600) made bowls and saucers. 

" The ' Chaplet of Pearls ' says that vases were made in the time 
of Shen Nung. 

"The ' Book of Seasons,' by Lu Wei (B.C. 187), says the Emperor 
Huang Ti had an officer whose duty it was to superintend the kilns 
and that Kun Wu made pottery. 

" The ' Book of Etymology ' also says that Kun Wu made pottery. 

"The 'Book of Seasons' states that Emperor Shao Hao (B.C. 
2597) established five officers over five forms of labor, pottery being 
one of those mentioned. 

"From above extracts it will appear that the manufacture of pottery 
existed from ancient times, and did not begin with Shun. 

" Examination of these authorities will, I think, force one to the 
conclusion that the credit of originating pottery was given to Shun, 
because in the more ancient times the products of the Kilns were very 
crude and unfinished, of similar fabric to those now made of common 
sand, and while Shun reduced the manufacture to a system, making 
distinction between coarse and fine work, he probably, also, first 
made vessels for sacrifice and hence is spoken of as having held the 
art of making pottery in high honor-r ' 

" Furthermore, in the books of the^Tang Tai, the Three Kingdoms 
and the Chin Han Wei and Chin dynasties (B.C. 1766-A.D. 260) 
pottery and porcelain are mentioned, in very many names and 
forms, as basins, clapdishes, molds, sacrificial bowls, coffins, etc., 
but their origin is not discussed. The discriminative names, pottery 
and porcelain for the wares were only fixed in the Tang dynasty. 

"It seems probable to the writer that in the earliest periods the 
rulers had their vessels for sacrificial purposes made by decree from 
gold, precious stones, yak horn, ivory and all precious materials, 
while the common herd not only had no such articles in their houses, 
but had never seen such. 

" The porcelain and pottery products of the kilns were for every- 
day use in eating and drinking, and the common people could not 
have been without them. That they would have been unable to 
discriminate between the better and poorer sorts a little thought will 
make self-evident, 

" This book, though bearing the name of Lu Wei, was prepared 
under his direction by a company of the most celebrated scholars of 
the Empire. It is recorded that, on its completion (B.C. 265), he sus- 
pended a thousand pieces of gold at the gate of his palace offering 
this sum to any person who could suggest improvement to the work 
by adding a single word, but the reward was never earned." 

Chinese porcelains were made from a mixture of finely powdered 
quartz and feldspar, or, to speak more exactly, of " pat tun tze " and 
" ma tsang tu," the former being finely powdered quartz and the lat- 
ter a clay now called " kaolin," in which feldspar is the chief in- 
gredient. In so-called " soft paste " specimens, a term, by the way, 
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unknown to the Chinese, the body of the piece was made'entirely ol 
" ma tsang tu," while the ordinary or "hard paste " specimens con- 
tained the two materials mixed in about the proportion of seven of 
" ma tsang tu " to three of " pai tun tze." 

In answer to the query often raised why the colors found on old 
Chinese porcelains can no more be produced, and hence their com- 
position belongs to the lost arts, it may be said that in the absence 
of anything like a system of patent laws in the Chinese Empire, the 
process under which any particular color or shade was developed 
was guarded with the utmost care, and handed down by the discov- 
erer as a secret of great value to his descendants, whom it gave a 
means of livelihood for many generations. When, therefore, a fam- 
ily died out, the secret would naturally die with than. For example. 
It is stated by Chinese experts that all those who (ffiierstood the art 
of producing the famous old blue perished during the Taiping rebel- 
lion, with the exception of one, a woman, then more than ninety 
years old, and with her the secret passed a-way. 

The Chinese recognize only five fundamental or prtmary colors, 
from which all others, with innumerable shades and tints are pro- 
duced, namely, red, white, yellow, black, and a fifth called CMrtg, 
which is indifferently what we call blue, green, purple, or even black. 
Thus a vase in what we call " old blue and white," viomM in Chinese be 
designated as a " Ching Hwa Ping," or " Vase decorated in Ching." 

Chinese porcelain was first brought to Europe by the Portuguese, 
A.p. 1518. Chin T6 Ch«n (sometimes spelled King-t«-Chin), the 
principal seat of manufacture, became important under Imperial 
patronage and supervision, A.D. 1004, and was destroyed by the in- 
surgents during the Taiping rebellion, a.d. 1858 to 1862. 

Below are the names of the last five dynasties, including the pres- 
ent Man Cho or Tartar dynasty. 

Emperors. 

Sung... A.D. 954untilll27 21 

Nan-Sung " 1127 " 1279 18 

Yuan (Mongol) " 1279 " 1368 13 

Ming ■■ 1368 " 1647 21 

Ching (Man Cho) " 1616 " 1892 11 
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In the following description of this notable collection it is impossi- 
ble to mention all the numbers. The selection has been made with 
a view to describe representative and unique examples. 

The division of Mr. Hearn's private catalogue has been followed, 
first come the Decorated Pieces, thereafter the Blue and White 
Specimens, Solid Colors, Jades, and Lacquers. The first figure gives 
the Catalogue number. In the dimensions given, the first figure 
indicates the height, the second figure diameter. 

Decorated Pieces. 

3. 28 x 11;^. ChSng-Hwa, 1465-1488. 

Black hawthorn vase, covered with a rich, oily glaze, highly prized 
by the Chinese, and described in their works on old porcelain as being 
" smooth and oily as beef marrow " In this specimen, upon a glaze 
so thick as closely to resemble lacquer, are seen two hawthorn trees 
springing from the base and extending with their graceful trunks and 
branches and delicately wrought flowers to the very rim. Birds are 
also to be seen circling througli the air or resting upon the branches. 
In the natural and artistic development of its decoration, the soft and 
yet peculiarly vivid tones of color, and in the qualities that go to make 
up the perfect type of antique porcelain, this vase ranks among the 
rarest of its kind. Porcelains of this class are known among Chinese 
experts as " San Tsai Ti," or " three-color," because the decoration 
consists of black and different shades of green and yellow ; the 
yellow, however, is often so pale as to be practically white. This 
piece bears the mark, under the glaze, of Cheng-Hwa, of the Ming 
dynasty, the period of the earliest and the choicest specimens. The 
larger number of vases, called by collectors in this country " Black 
Hawthorn," belong to the Kang-Si period, a.d. 1662, and are really 
attempts to reproduce or copy the original and perfect type which 
was developed two hundred years earlier. 

Note. — As some may ask how the purple on the above can be 
reconciled with the statement that it belongs to the tricolor class, it 
should be explained that among Chinese, blue, green and purple are 
regarded as different shades of the same color. The Chinese reduce 
all colors to five, i. e., "hae," black; "pai," white; " huang," yel- 
low ; "hung," red, and "ching," of which latter we have no equiv- 
alent English wortl, and which signifies blue, green or purple. 

4. 20^x10. ■ Cheng-Hwa. 

Large vase. Bottle form. 

Chinese white porcelain. Covered with black lacquer, elaborately 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl representing a moonlight landscape. 



figures, water, ships, etc. Seal-mark of inlaid pearl. A marvel- 
ously perfect specimen of a lost art. From the collection of Comte 
de Semalle. 

5- 5Xx3J^- Ch«ng-Hwa. 
White bottle-shaped vase, with celadon decoration incised under 
glaze, representing " Longevity " and " Youth," the old man hold- 
ing m his hand the sacred lotos. 

7- \l\^y^. Chia-Ching, A. D. 1522. 
Old Ming water bottle bearing the mark of Chia-Ching of that 
dynasty. The decoration is quaint and unique ; around the base is 
represented in thick celadon glaze the sea, whence rises the three- 
clawed dragon of the Sung dynasty and a carp in peachblow. The 
neck of the bottle bears another dragon, also peachblow, while the 
body IS of powdered blue. The peculiar appearance known as 
"powdered blue " upon Chinese porcelain is produced in the follow- 
ing manner : The color, finely powdered, is blown upon the sur- 
face of the paste while moist, through a bamboo tube which has a 
piece of fine silk gauze fastened across one end. Rare and valuable 
specimen. 

II. 10x5. Kang-Si. 
A beautiful specimen of what is known as " missionary colors," 
so called because the potters were taught to make these peculiar 
colors by the early Jesuit missionaries. Made at Canton in the reign 
of Kang-Si. The larger medallions represent domestic scenes. In 
one a son is making obeisance to his father, who, seated, wears the 
cap and button of an official, and in the other a son is offering a 
present to his mother. 

14. l8>^x8. Kang-Si. 

Very rare specimen of Kang-Si porcelain, with ground color of 
the famous peachblow, made from an oxide of gold, with blue as a 
decoration. The eight figures represented in medallions upon the 
body of the vase are the eight " lohan " orgenii, being inferior divin- 
ities in the Taoist system of religion. Each was human, and yet 
miraculously created. Each, too, had miraculous powers. One of 
them, for example, could extend his arm until it was five hundred 
feet long. Another, seated upon an island, blew himself, island and 
all, across what is presumably the Pacific Ocean to the shores of 
North America with his own breath. A third, seated upon the back 
of a stork, travelled from the coast of China to the top of the highest 
of the Himalaya Mountains, and still lives there lost in profound 
meditation. The detailed history of these ancient worthies of 
Taoism would fill a large volume. They are objects of worship as 
subordinate divinities. 

The remaining decoration consists of dragons in blue grasping at 
the sun, and a band of sacred palm leaves in white about the neck. 
Leaf mark on bottom. , -_ 

32-33. 2 X 2^. Kang-Si. 

Two cups. Eggshell porcelain. Floral decoration, with blue in- 
scription. 

34. 2 X ijC. Kang-Si. 

Fine white snuff-bottle of such light weight that it will not sink. 

35- ■^yk It Z%- Kang-Si. 

Water jar of brilliant glaze, having blue lion-head handles and 
body painted in chocolate to represent the waves of the sea upon 
which are seen six of "The Eight Immortals," renowned in Taoist 

mythology. 

36- TA X 3X- Kang-Si. 

Vase in missionary colors. Fine paste and brilliant glaze. Has, 
in very low relief under the glaze, bamboo trees and chrysanthemum 
leaves and flowers. Decoration, a domestic scene in bright colors, 
representing a female playing the flute for other females and children, 
who are grouped about a seat of artificial rockwork. The Chinese 
are very fond of rockwork ornamentation for their yards and gardens ; 
a piece of it, if nothing more than a curiously shaped stone, may be 
found in nearly every yard, no matter how small. 

38. 2>ix ij^. Kang-Si. 

Mirror black lacquered snuff-bottle. Figures carved through the 
lacquer. On one side is the typical old man " Show," riding upon a 
horse, and a youth carrying an umbrella, surmounted with a i>utton, 
indicating rank of the old man. Upon the other side is a female 
figure under a peach tree. Fine specimen. Imperial porcelain. 
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51. i|^x8X. Yung-Chfing. 
Plate. Semi-eggshell. Exquisitely drawn decoration of a pagoda, 
with groups of legendary figures floating upon waves. The reverse 
shows waves, red bats and clouds, blue rocks and pale blue sky. 

62. 3}4^^H- Kang-Si. 
SnufF-bottle, exquisitely carved and decorated with the dragon 
(crest of the Emperor) and the phoenix (crest of the Empress), bear- 
ing the private seal mark of the Emperor Kang-Si. 

63- 3x i?<. Kang-Si. 
Snuff-bottle of the Kang-Si period, upon which are moulded in re- 
lief the famous " sleeve-dogs " playing with balls. Exceedingly rare. 

64. 16^ X io}4- Chien-Lung. 

Decorated vase. Coral rim at foot ornamented with Grecian de- 
sign in gilt, surmounted by a band of delicate |[ceen encircled with 
sacred palms and ornamental figures in low .relief. The body, with 
exception of two large circular medallions, is covered with deep 
ultramarine glaze finely penciled with vines, leaves, blossoms of the 
passion flower, and a narrow band of green in Grecian design sur- 
mounted by a broader band of ultramarine ornamented with gold. 
Neck green, with sacred palm leaves and other designs in low relief. 
From Imperial scepters, forming handles, are suspended by yellow 
cords the " Wheel of Law," in coral, with gold outlines, the " Twin 
Fishes " in gray, and the " Sounding Stone." Two exquisite me- 
dallions complete the decoration ; the one with masses of chrysan- 
themums, a magnolia in blossom and a gold pheasant with its mate 
resting upon the rocks ; the other, equally fine, represents a peacock 
and its mate, a chrysanthemum, roses and a peony with the gnarled 
trunk and branch of a blossoming peach tree. This vase, the most 
perfect specimen of decorated porcelain ever brought to this country, 
was bought from the successor of his Imperial Highness Prince Su, 
whose palace in Pekin was situated across the moat, opposite the 
British Legation, and is the first piece ever sold from the collection 
of his family. Its history is well-known in Pekin, and celebrated be- 
cause of having been made from special designs prepared by the 
Emperor Cheln-Lung himself, who was not only a patron of the 
ceramic art, but also an artist of reputation, and by him presented, 
as a mark of Imperial regard, to Prince Su. . 

65. 4j4x4^. Chien-Lung. 

A sphere of fine open work, the entire body being composed of 
clouds and bats (the latter in low relief), having in four medallions 
Chinese characters in the old seal form signifying "May you have 
happiness according to your desire." This piece is of the Chien 
Lung period, absolutely without flaw or defect, and so entirely uni- 
(^ue in design that it may be doubted whether another can be found 
in the Empire of China. The difficulties in moulding, carving and 
firing such a piece and have it come from the kiln perfect as this in 
shape and color are almost insurmountable. 

65a. i5}4^9}4- Chien-Lung. 
One of the most highly prized colors among the Chinese is what 
they call "ground tea leaf," a shade of what we call "sage green." 
The body of this vase is a fine specimen of that color. The style of 
decoration is Burmese. The King of Burmah has for many hundred 
years rendered tribute to the Emperor at Peking, sending him every 
third year a tribute embassy. This piece was made in the reign of 
Chien-Lung to form part ot the presents made by the Emperor to his 
vassal, the king. It is unique. 

67. 14x12. Chien-Lung. 
Large jar, ground color powdered blue, decorated with lotos plants 
and storks in low relief finely outlined in green, yeilow, and white. 
Ornamentation about the base, in green, white and purple, represents 
thesea. About the shoulder is a curious beadwork m white, from 
which are suspended ornamental figures in green and yellow. A 
very fine specimen of the Chien-Lung period. The shape, color and 
style of decoration is Mongol, not Chinese. A reproduction of an' 
old Mongol jar of the Yuan dynasty. 

69-70. 10^x6^. Chien-Lung. 
Perfect specimens of decorative porcelain, the decorations being 
composed of bats and clouds. The bat is a " lucky bird " among the 
Chinese, and hence a favorite form of decoration, whether in porce- 
lain, silks, embroideries, bronzes or enamels, for a double reason : 
the sound of the Ch nese word for bat is the same as a word meaning 
"good fortune," and the creature itself bears a fanciful resemblance 
to an old form of writing the Chinese character for " happiness." 



79. 3X X 2^. Chien-Lung. 

Flat snuff-bottle. The scenes on the two sides represent proces- 
sions of boys celebrating the "Dragon Festival." This is to China 
about what the Fourth of July is to the United States, the dragon 
being the national emblem as the eagle is with us. In the procession 
are carried flags, also lanterns, fishes, and dragons, the latter being 
made of paper and elevated on long poles, while roast pigs, ducks, 
chickens, etc., are also provided, and, being first taken to the 
Dragon Temple and offered, are then devoured by those who con- 
duct the celebration, the Chinese being rationally economical in this 
part of their religious observances, 

83. 2|x iS. Chien-Lung. 

Snuff-bottle. Carved in relief and decorated in colors. The scene 
is Buddhist. Upon one side is a temple apparently rising out of the 
sea, but in reality resting on a rocky islet ; in front a boat is passingf, 
and one of the boatmen faces the shrine with arms outstretched m 
attitude of supplication. Upon the other side is a procession of dev- 
otees making their way up to the temple with offerings. The piece 
is exceptionally finely carved and colored. 

84. 3 x l\. Chien-Lung. 

SnufF-bottle. With a favorite Chinese decoration, representing the 
grotesque gold fish (which they propagate with great care and suc- 
cess), swimming among lotos and other water-plants. 

104. 11^x7$. Chia-Ching. 

Decorative vase. The ground color is white, with conventional 
vines and flowers in various colors. At the base of the neck are the 
" twin fishes " of Buddhist mythology, bound by the sacred fillet. 
The piece has two bats for handles, each grasping a peach in its 
mouth. A good specimen of the period. ,>^ 

105. ioJx6i. Chia-Ching. 

A piece of decorated porcelain of the Chia-Ching period, A.D, 
1796, in the shape of a "pagoda " or monument erected over the re- 
mains of a " living Buddha," by the Mongols. The decorative border 
at the base represents the Buddhist sacred writings. Upon the body, 
with the floral decoration, are found the " eight precious oWects," 
i. e., the "conch shell," "sacred lily," "sacred urn," "twin fishes," 
"sacred cup," " wheel of fire,'' " golden umbrella," and " sonorous 
stone." The band of colors about the neck represents the different 
grades of Mongol nobility. This piece was made, with others, to be 
used by the Emperor in making presents to his vassals among the 
Mongol princes. 

no. iijx6i. Tao-Kwang, 1821-1851. 

Imperial presentation jar. 

Five-clawed Imperial dragon, and clouds. Red mandarin button 
on top of^ cover. These jars were made and used exclusively for 
holding ginger and other sweetmeats, and were sent as presents by 
the Emperor ; hence the name. 

1 16. 2\ X 2. Tao-Kwang. 

Snuff-bottle. Decorated in colors with two scenes from the Chi- 
nese historical novel, "San Kuo Chih" or "Tale of the Three 
Kingdoms," An unusually good 'piece of work of the period. Be- 
ginning with the Chia-Ching period, the quality and character of 
Chinese porcelain began to show signs of decay, which culminated 
in the Taiping rebellion, with the destruction of the Imperial fac- 
tories at King-Te-Chin in 1 861, when the manufacture received a 
blow from which it will probably never recover. 

124. 3 X 7. Tao-Kwang. 

Bowl. The body of the piece is covered with a thick glaze of 
ultramarine blue, in which space for the Imperial five-clawed dragon 
in clouds grasping at the sun, was left unglazed. After the piece 
was fired, the spaces thus left were painted in pink and a dull, thin 
glaze applied, and then the bowl was refired. The effect is peculiar 
and unusual. 

Blue and White Pieces. 

204. i%'x2>^. Chfing-Hwa. 

Rouge box. This exquisite bit of soft-paste fine crackle porcelain 
is easilj; among the best of the pieces of that "golden age" of blue 
and white. The decoration consists of landscapes most delicately, 
panned, and upon the bottom is, what is rarely seen, a bat. While 
pieces of this description are called " rouge boxes," they are really 
meant for use upon the .desk, where they hold a little vermilion 
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paint with which the Chinese affixes his private seal to written docu- 
ments instead of signing his name as we do. 

206. 1^x3. Ch6ng-Hwa. 

Rough box of soft paste, fine crackle ; a remarkable specimen of 
Chinese ingenuity. The top of cover, which is finely decorated with 
chrysanthemum blossoms and leaves upon white ground, formed 
originally no part of this box. It is a mere shell of porcelain which 
with patience and labor has been ground to its present size, shape 
and thinness, and cemented upon the original cover. The box is 
certainly of the period of Ch6ng-Hwa of the Ming dynasty, while the 
top of cover is certainly not older than Yung Ch6ng. 

209, 1^x6. Chfing-Hwa. 

Deep saucer, with central decoration representing a vase contain- 
ing dwarf pine, plum and bamboo trees, which remain green in cold 
weather. The three in conrbinatioo are emblematic of friendship, 
steadfast in adversity, according to a Chinese proverb which may be 
freely translated : 

Let the evergreen pine and the bamboo and plum 
Be emblems of friendship for all time to come. 

227. 9^x8. Kang-Si, 1661-1723. 

A perfect hawthorn ginger jar. This piece was owned for many 
years by a distinguished Chinese official who, on account of its be- 
ing a perfect specimen of its class, repeatedly refused large offers. 
In color, paste and glaze it excels any other example. These jars 
are called "ginger jars" because they were made at the Imperial 
Porcelain Works under special orders from the palace and sent to 
Canton, where they were filled with preserved ginger and similar 
sweetmeats, by the Viceroy, and returned to the Emperor at Peking. 

230. i6%xS}(. Kang-Si. 

Soft paste, eggshell crackle vase. The decoration represents a 
scene taken from the " San Kuo Chih," or " The History of the Three 
Kingdoms," the most famous historical novel in Chinese literature. 
The piece is remarkable for quality of paste, purity of color, brill- 
iancy of glaze and fineness of crackle. 

235-236. 8x8. Kang-Si. 

Two fine pieces of eggshell porcelain, decorated with the pome- 
granate fruit and leaves. The pomegranate is the symbol oi fertility 
among the Chinese, and women desiring children make offerings of 
this fruit to the Goddess of Mercy. These jars were doubtless made 
for ornaments in her temple. 

271. 6}4xi}4' Kang-Si. 
" Blue and white eggshell saucer, decorated inside with clusters of 
Buddha's hands, leaves and branches, and upon the exterior with 
clusters of gourd leaves and tendrils. Has feather border at rim. 

276-277. 2x4. Kang-Si. 

Two teacups in blue and white porcelain, the decoration consisting 
of sprays of pomegranates and Buddha's hand. A band of sacred 
palm leaves surrounds the base, and a chrysanthemum flower is seen 
in the bottom. Good quality and workmanship, the glaze being 
exceptionally fine. 

285. 21 >^ X S'4. Yung-ChSng. 

Blue and white vase, decorated with masses of rock, at one side of 
which are seen the graceful bamboos, and in the foreground two 
white pine trees stretch their gnarled trunks and branches to the 
very lip of the vase. A group of horses romping and feeding com- 
pletes the picture. The pines here delineated possess a semi-sacred 
character and are found only about temples and cemeteries ; they are 
of slow growth and gain their name from a peculiar exhalation which 
gives them the appearance of being whitewashed or painted. This 
specimen is of fine paste and brilliant glaze ; the decorations are ad- 
mirably wrought out and the piece is remarkable, both for quality 
and size. 

308. Iij^ X 4.}4. Chien-Lung, 1736-1796. 

Square jar of blue and white porcelain. Unique decoration in 
chrysenthemum flowers and branches, the body of the jar being 
marked off by bands of white in very low relief. The blue is excel- 
lent in quality and the decoration finely wrought out. This piece 
came from the Palace of Prince I in Peking. The ancestor of the 
present head of this family was, during the reign of Chien-Lung, the 
Comptroller of the Household Office, and had charge of all the por- 
celains sent from the Imperial factories to the Palace. He made a 
most remarkable collection, in which especially were included all the 
blue and white pieces of the type of this specimen. His grandson. 



in consequence of having engaged in certain political intrigues 
against Kung, the Prince Regent, in 1862, was the recipient one fine 
morning of a beautiful lacquer box from the Empress Dowager 
within which lay nicely coiled a white silken cord. This was, in 
Chinese custom, a .polite invitation to the Prince to go and hang 
himself. It was more than that. It was a stern assurance that if, 
within twenty-four hours, he had not put an end to his life with that 
cord, he would be beheaded by the Public Executioner. The Prince 
took the hint and faded out of existence. Much of his property was 
confiscated and all of his sources of revenue cut off. As a result, 
his family were forced to sell, piece by piece, many of his matchless 
specimens of blue and white. The grandson of this unfortunate 
Prince, now the Head of the family, is gradually making his way into 
Imperial favor, and has much shrewdness and business ability in the 
management of affairs ; hence, for the past five or six years, it has 
been impossible to secure any more specimens from this renowned 
collection, the sale of them haying been entirely stopped, 

323. 6x7%. Chien-Lung, 
Pitung of porcelain, decorated in blue and white. The decoration, 
which is well painted, represents a scene in the Poo-Too Archipelago, 
off the coast of China. Particular attention is called to the two fine 
young men busily engaged upon the sea beach in one part of the 
landscape, and the admirer of ancient Chinese porcelain is respect- 
fully requested to determine their occupation. 

335- 3Xx7. Tao-Kwang. 
A bowl of the Tao-Kwang period with " lace-work " on the body. 
This effect was produced by scooping out the moist paste before 
glazing. 

{To be continued^ 



G. S. TRUESDELL. 



QAYLORD SANGSTON TRUESDELL died at the Presbyterian 
Hospital two weeks ago from internal troubles. Referring in 
the last number of The Collector to his picture owned by the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery in Washington, I little thought that the end of 
■ this gifted artist's career was so close at hand. A brief sketch of his 
life is not superfluous. 

Born at Waukegan, 111., in 1850, the son of a pioneer father and 
mother, both of whonv^ied when he was young, he from earliest boy- 
hood showed a strong desire to draw, paint or carve, in which, how- 
ever, he received almost no encouragement. When he was a boy 
on his grandfather's farm, it is told that he was forever carving the 
fences, and really produced some remarkable results in the way of 
horses, sheep, and even human portraiture. He had a pitiful little 
box of water-colors in those days, with which he used to go out at 
odd intervals from hard work on the farm, and sketch from nature. 
His pictures were, with all their defects, quite remarkable, considering 
the fact that he never had a moment's tuition from any one — for in- 
deed there was no one to teach him. In some way he got hold of 
books from which he gleaned a matter-of-fact knowledge of colors 
and their component possibilities. But even in those days of blind 
experiments, he could draw very well. His sense of light and shade 
was instinctive and the delineation in his sketches was true, bold and 
artistic. When he was fourteen years old he was sent by an uncie 
to St. Louis, to become an apprentice to a lithographing concern. 
He stayed there until he learned his trade, and for two years sat side 
by side with Joseph Keppler, famous as the cartoonist of Puck, Mr. 
Keppler then being the crayon lithographer of the establishment. 

When he left St. Louis he had the name of being the best script- 
engraver in the city. He made his home for a number of years in 
Chicago, and there went easily to the front rank in his calling. Tak- 
ing an office of his own, he made no engagement with any lithograph- 
ing firm, but took the work which different firms brought to him, and 
there was a great deal of it. He was everywhere known as the finest 
script-engraver to be found. Indeed, he worked so hard that his 
eyesight failed him, and to this apparent misfortune, but real benefit, 
he owed the unfolding of his talent as a painter. Going to the farm, 
thirty odd miles north of Chicago, where he had spent a good deal of 
his boyhood, he began to paint animals, the sheep and shorthorns of 
the neighborhood, and it was not long before he was considered an 
artist. In 1876 he studied for a time in the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts at Philadelphia, The latter part of the same year he 
went to Paris, where he remained for a year. Coming home, he 
went again to Chicago and continued his studies. It was not until 
1884 that he was again able to go abroad. Since that year he made 
for a long time his home at Paris, or at Ecouen, ten miles north, 
where he rented the cottage and studio of the late Edouard Frere. 

Here, with a sheep-fold and a glass studio, he was able to produce 
the work which at length began to draw attention to his name. His 



